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States within the meaning of the Espionage Laws, Title 18, U.S.. ‘Code, Sections 
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to an unauthorized person is prohibited by law. . The classified ‘material 
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however, are classified Secret in accordance’ with -CINCPACINST. .5510.10E of 
4 February 1983, paragraph: 2-211, because collectively they. reveal the scope 
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CHAPTER II 
THE THREAT 
SECTION I--SITUATION IN THE U.S. PACIFIC COMMAND 


Overall Threat Assessment for the President 


_(S/NOBGRN/WNINTEL) | When President Reagan stopped in Honolulu in April 
. 1984 route. to China, Admiral Crowe briefed him on the general situation in 


the U.S. Pacific Command, including the threat facing his forces. He said the 
Soviets, well aware of the Asia-Pacific region's vital importance, had taken " 
dramatic steps over the past 15 years to improve the capabilities of their , 
-armed forces in the Far East and to expand their military presence throughout 


_the area. They continued modernization of fighter and strike forces, with 


practically a 1-for-1. replacement of aging air force fighters. with . new 


. generation, longer-range attack aircraft. Equally impressive and alarming had 


been. the Soviet naval buildup and increasingly far-flung deployments, their 
utilization of ,Cam Ranh Bay in  NISENGe and. cues Mnenensec Pissenee: in 
Ethiopia and South Yemen. . ; ; 


(S/NOBORN/WNINTEL) . The Soviets had built a substantial, .multi-front . 
warfigkting capabi tity with, most importantly, the ability:to sustain’ their 
_In doing so, they had achieved an- overall ‘extension of the 





Additionally, the USPACOM: faced - other poten hostile 
forces, such as tise of North Korea and Vietnam. 


5 syne North Korea continued to spend an enormous sercentade 
of its-gfoss national product on the military--probably the highest percentage 
in the world. Admiral Crowe said the brutal bombing in Rangoon in October 
1983 once again reminded the world of Pyongyang's penchant for violence. 


There. was little choice but to be constantly alert for North Korean aggression 
_on the peninsula. and in the adjacent air and sea space. 






N/WNINTEL} The Vietnamese possessed a strong. and capable armed 
force“which was. of -much concern to many U.S. allies and friends, notably 
Thailand and other. ASEAN (Association of Southeast Asian Nation) states. The 
Vietnamese military numbered over a million strong and it represented a major 
threat. to peace in. the region. About 166,000 Vietnamese troops. occupied 
Kampuchea, and no reduction was in sight. USCINCPAC estimated that the 
Soviets .paid the equivalent of some $3 million a day for.their important 
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foothold in Southeast Asia and to buttress their Vietnamese surrogates. That 
support, of course, was what enabled Hanoi to continue its suppression of the 


Khmer people 
(S/NOPORN/WNINTEL ) Moscow and its surrogates were improving their 


militafy posture in a determined and consistent fashion. Clearly, said 
Admiral Crowe, the Kremlin was bent on using military strength to.gain what it 
coutd not win in the Pacific's political and economic arenas. The potential 
battle zone was being enlarged every year. The Soviets were literally shaping 
their capability to threaten America's allies, the connecting ‘lines of 
communication, more and more of U.S. sea and air forces, and.now U.S. soil-- 
the Aleutians, Alaska, _ Guam, the Northern mar raneys Wake, Johnston stand, and 


Hawaii. 

singe “USCINCPAC: apprectated: the very: siecteane Manieien ake 
‘global fole being played by thé People's :Republtc of China, whose ‘4-mil1ion- 
man army had a key role in deterring Vietnamese aggression while providing a 
counterbalance to Soviet power in the Pacific... Vietnamese concerns about a 
- possible ‘second border war with China had compelled Hanoi to base. about: half 
of its military .force along the PRC border--forces. that would otherwise’ be 
available iy perations in Kampuchea or elsewhere in Southeast Asiai: ~ 






(/HNINTEL) . Meanwhile, some 90 ‘percent of. the Sevier “Uiton! 5” Far 
ind forces were located along the’ conmon: border with’. China 
tainty over China's role in any global conflict. Prov eae 
ghat! these "Soviet: forces. would not“ beicu a) 
Europes: Mhile:. Ching: Was "not! a: Ue S. allysin: the. tradt. 
Crowe Said: our nations: had many. parallel interestsa 
over’ the political objectives of the Soviet Union--objectives: that]! ing 
supported by the growing power and influence of Moscow's ‘hilitary’ fortes" “not 
only in the Pacific, but also worldwide. In, reality, ‘friendly relations 
between the United States and: China benefited both natfong.’” USCINCPAC 
believed U.S. relations with China had brought positive results ‘for the ‘Untted 
States and could serve as’ an important - force ° for oeeiey enrductigut, OF 
world. 













(S/NOF /WNINTEL) Elsewhere in the icici the: uncertainty aes the 
politic situation in the Philippines was a major concern, . While the 
communist insurgents there did not yet threaten’ to topple President Ferdi- 
nand —, Marcos! regime, they were expanding their political activity and ‘the 
military arm was growing. These developments, combined with the deteriorating 
economic and political situation in Manila, could allow: the communists to 
increase their base of support. One of USCINCPAC's primary:concerns was ‘the 
potential loss of Philippine bases. In addition to the expénse of replacing 
the $12=billion facilities, it would take years: to replace | the ° trained 


civilian work force. 
sgefer 
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(S/NOFORN/WNINTEL) Another tough problem with which USCINCPAC was 


grapp}ing was land and air defense of the Aleutian Islands. ~The State of 


’ Alaska, the Aleutians, and Alaskan of] production facilities (which produced 


approximately 11 percent of U.S. requirements) were within range of Soviet air 
attack with TU-22M/BACKFIREs or air-refueled TU-16/BADGERs. In addition, key 
US. installations in the Aleutians, such as the COBRA DANE radar on Shemya 
and the vital submarine detection site at Adak, were within SU-24/FENCER A 
range. In the case of the Aleutians, should the Soviets be allowed to seize 
one of the island airfields as a forward.operating base, the continental 
United States and Hawai? would be subject to direct air attack, In addition, 
the Soviets would be in a position, with their naval air assets, to completely - 
dominate the North Pacific. The Aleutians, therefore, were a keystone in U.S. 
defense efforts.“ 


s/n inne Admiral Crowe advised the President that should the 
United States become engaged in the Persian Gulf, he had grave concerns about 
the difficulty of executing existing contingency plans without shore-based © 
access, especially for tactical air operations. Although this region was not 
in USCINCPAC's area of responsibility, he was the primary supporting com- 
mander, and the size of the USPACOM area presented some un que military 
considerations. 


snp ‘ Another’ area that USPACOM continued to watch was the 
tender Aituation -on the. Thai-Kampuchean border. Recent Vietnamese military 
operations against. the Kampuchean resistance spilled dangerously into 
Thailand. The Thai, apparently confident of U.S. (and to a lesser extent, 
Chinese) support, reacted’ vigorously to the Vietnamese incursion. The’ That 
reaction and. the not-so-coincidental People's Republic of China-Socialist 


‘Republic of Vietnam (PRC- SRV) border skirmishes sent a strong ‘Wwessage to Hanoi 


that firm countermeasures would follow any Vietnamese action that threatened 


to expand the conflict. 


yeh sino the 1979 PRC~SRV border war, tensions and hostilities continued 
wit 


artillery duels and minor incurstons by small units and accompanied by 


» charges and-countercharges of aggression from both Beijing and Hanoi. China 


had the capability to teach a second “lesson, but the Vietnamese buildup 
since 1979 limited this option and was unlikely in the near term. Chinese 
forces: in the two southern military ‘regions included 568,000 troops and 
650-700 combat aircraft. Vietnamese forces within 250 miles of the northern 
border included about 704,000 troops and 330 combat aircraft. — 


(S/NOFORN) The Soviets continued to’ develop Cam Ranh Bay as a forward 
staging base for naval and air forces and-were improving both port and 
airfield facilities. The value of prepositioning their naval platforms was 
demonstrated in September 1983 when Soviet ships and submarines used Cam Ranh 
Bay as a springboard for Indian Qcean operations and participated in a 
worldwide naval exercise. About 20 Soviet naval combatants and auxiliaries 
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and up to six submarines were forward deployed there. -The Soviets had also 
staged TU-142/BEAR F antisubmarine warfare (ASW) aircraft from Cam Ranh on a 
rotational basis since 1980. In late 1983 BADGER aircraft, including strike 
variants, deployed there. The Soviets also operated two radio intercept 
facilities at the base, targeted’ against U.S. communications. Even’ naval 
infantry units were deploying to Cam Ranh, and coutd establish permanent 
billeting and support facilities. 






PORN) The Soviets also maintained a continuous presence. in the 
Ocean area. Surface combatants and cruise missile/attack submarines 
operated there on a routine basis. IL-38/MAY ASW aircraft deployed to and 
operated fron Al Anad, South Yemen and Yohannes IV, Ethiopia. . In 1982. Soviet 
naval order of battle in the Indian Ocean had averaged 28 units: . 8 subs 
marines, 6 surface combatants, and 19 auxtliaries. During 1983 the total 
average figure declined to 21 units: 1 submarine, 5 surface combatants, and 
15 auxiliaries. . No subs were deployed during about .six.months "of.. the, year, 
The Soviets continued to seek access to facilities in the area: in order to 
improve their. sustainability and maintenance capabilities, actively pursuing 
basing rights in Seychelles, Mozambique, and Madagascar. | 

pe Soviet capability against U.S. naval units was expanding through 
force modernization and the use of foreign basing rights. -Strike capability 
was extended by the KIEV class vertical/short takeoff and landing (V/STOL) 
aircraft carrier (CVHG) and the BACKFIRE bomber. The KIEV had long-range 
offensive missiles (250 NM range SS- N= 12/SANDBOX) and V/STOL. aircraft to 


project power far from Soviet shores. Additionally, two regiments (40 
aircraft) of naval strike BACKFIRE aircraft, with a combat radius of.:2,900 


kilometers, could easily reach Adak, Midway, Guam,, or Clark. Air. Base.in the - 


Philippines. Aided by access to foreign naval facilities in Vietnam, -Aden, 
and: Ethiopia, which Tay astride. major’ sealanes, the. Soviet Pacific Fleet was 
.in'an excellent position to conduct independent offensive operations far from 


home waters. The forward deployment of BADGER bombers at Cam Ranh Bay further 


illustrated the projection capability of Soviet military power. While the 
overall growth of the Soviet Pacific Fleet would possibly slow over the-next 
several years, the trend toward improving its event to conduct. offensive 
operations far from home would continue. seh : 


{Ss RN/WNINTEL } The Soviets also had a large-scale odarnisation 
prograin to upgrade Asian theater air strike capabilities. The overall size of 
the force would remain relatively constant, with upgrades in-. air-launched 
weapon systems and aircraft replacements. The 210 FENCER A bombers and 80 
BACKFIRE bombers were the backbone of the Far East strike force.:: The FENCERs 
could strike targets throughout most of Japan, Korea, and China. The BACK~ 
FIREs could reach targets in these areas as well as the Philippines and. part 


of the United shales The BACKFIRE force was expected to increase to 100 by 
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1988. In addition, the new long-range Tupolev strategic bomber, BLACKJACK, 
would be deployed by 1990, 






N/WNINTEL) More than one-third of the Soviet.SS-20 IRBM force was 
“in the Far East. The. first of several SS-20 bases had become opera- 
tional in late 1977 in the Soviet Far East. The Brezhnev moratorium on $S-20 
construction did not apply to the Far East, and it continued at an accelerated 
rate. This rapid deployment had been particularly threatening to neighboring 
China and Japan. The SS-20 carried three reentry vehicles, each of which had 
a_ nuclear warhead with an assessed yield of.0.2-0, 85 megatons. It was being 
deployed for use against such targets as large ciffies, industrial complexes, 
airfields, and shipyards. The 5,000-km range of the missile included targets 
throughout. all of China, Japan, Korea, the northern Philippines, and western 


.. Alaska. ¥ Qep — 95a \c+ 


(S/NOFO /WNINTEL) North Korea had also. pursued an ambitious. military 
expansion and improvement program since mid-1970, spending 20-24 percent of 


‘GNP as compared to 6 percent for South Korea. The north enjoyed a.clear 


numerical advantage in .almost. all aspects of .combat strength... It was con- 


- sidered capable of launching’ a combined-arms strike within five days after 


decision Ao attack. At the same time, ROK/U.S. forces required at least 48 


nouns” warning to achieve a strong defensive posture, 


(S/NOFORN) The North Korean Army strength was 745,000, compared with 
544. 0 for the ROK. The north also enjoyed a 9-to-l advantage in field 
artillery capable of firing 15 km or more anda 2,5~to-1 advantage in tanks 


_ and assault guns. . With naval forces, North. Korea had a 3-to-l. numerical 
‘advantage over.the south.. The north had 21.attack submarines; the south, in 
early 1984, had none. North Korea also had a 3-to-1 advantage in missile 


patrol] boats. In air forces, the north had a numerical edge of 672 .to 413 in 
fighter aircraft (somewhat offset by the south's qualitative superiority). 
North Korea had 294 transport aircraft and 115 panne while the ROK had 
about 45 military transports. 


sys The South Korean military was organized principally as a 
strong .qround force, supported by air and naval units. With.U.S. logistical 
and combat support backing, it had been successful in deterring North Korean 
aggression for 30 years. The ROK Strategy was a forward defense: to stop an 
attack as far forward as. possible. This would defend Seoul while counter- 
offensives targeted enemy 2d and 3d echelon forces within North Korea. Ample 


- warning time and preparation were key to the success of this strategy. With 


adequate warning, ROK Army units should be able to fight a strong delaying 
action until U.S, augmentation forces arrive. At sea, however, North Korea's 
sizable torpedo boat, missile attack boat, and submarine force effectively put - 
all ROK Navy assets at risk, The ROK Air Force was well trained, particularly 
in air-to-air combat, and maintained a high state of operational -readiness. 


The majority of its aircraft. were modern ith adequate range and payload 
capabilities, ee | 
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Co perceived the Soviet force facing its northern frontier as the 
direct threat to its security and maintained an estimated 1.8 to 1.9 
million troops, or about 50 percent of its ground force, deployed near the 
common border. The PRC viewed the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan, Soviet 
use of Cam Ranh Bay, and Soviet support to Vietnam as efforts to encircle 


‘China and thereby increase the threat to its security. 


Chinese military strategy against threatened Soviet aggression had 
evolved from one of "luring deep" and attaining victory through Mao's "peo- 
ple's war" to a strategy of fighting forward in selective areas arid generally 
not giving up territory, Key to this strategy was China's assessment that it 
could fight and win a protracted war with the Soviet Union, in both’ @-conven- 
tional and nuclear environment, The Chinese military had recently ‘decided to 
combat Soviet armor superiority by saturating the battlefield with antitank 
weapons, which were economical and cost-effective alternatives, in view of the 
.cost of tanks and China's modernization programs. Consequently, ‘China had 
shown great interest in the TOW (tube-launched, optically tracked; wire- 
guided) antitank missile system, and entered into negotiations witht two 
foreign companies to obtain them. Although China would continue to Thsist 
that Moscow: reduce troop ard’ missile deployments, along the” border, the 
military situation was expected to remain relatively stable in the near term. 


Threat. to Japanese Interests 





SubCommittee (SSC) fn Tokyo; Admiral Crowe advised his hosts that North 
Korea's ‘large armed forces remained offensively positioned and their continued 
growth and modernization raised great doubts about their recent protestations 
of peaceful intent. The north's armed forces continued to” enjoy a “sizable 
advantage in most aspects of combat strength when compared to South ‘Korean 
forces. In addition to outnumbering the ROK by more than 200,000 troops, 
North Korea had an overwhelming firepower advantage, due in large part to an 
indigen $ capability to produce most of its ground equipment. 





) ° During the winter of 1983-1984 the North Koreans continued: to empha- 
s¥ze combined arms training designed to improve ‘their capability to conduct 


‘large-scale offensive operations. This training, together with’ continuous - 


paramilitary mobilization exercises, was clearly aimed at preparing. both’ the 
military and civilian population for combat situations. Meanwhile, the ‘North 
Korean Navy. in an attempt to strengthen and increase its anti-shipping force, 
continued its missile boat construction and modification prograin, whith wéuld 
add six missile-equipped platforms to an existing force of 31 missile ‘attack 
boats. Also, highlighting their continuing submarine construction ‘prograni was 
the mid- 1983 launching of a new ROMEO class boat which: increased the attack 


no ee an oe ee Oo oe Cte eee LT rr re oer ab ee et ak oy ah td th 


tL. Ibid. , 
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‘In May 1984, addressing the 15th U.S. “Japan Security: Consuliative 


whe 


submarine inventory to 21. In air developments, North Korea's procurement of 
44 MI-2/HOPLITE helicopters in early 1984 demonstrated an increased concern 
for tagtical support of ground forces. 





) The north's armed forces in general were well-trained, highly mobile 
are » for the most part, forward deployed. This military capability, combined 
with Premier Kim Il-sung's long-stated goal of reunification, made the Korean. 
Peninsula a volatile, unpredictable area and an arena of continuing potential 
conflict. Nonetheless, Admiral Crowe said he believed that a politically 
stable and militarily strong South Korea, backed by a a commitment of U.S. 
support, would deter North. Korean aggression. 


‘S) " Although the North Korean threat: remained dangerous and unpredict- 
abld, USCINCPAC's primary concern continued to be focused on the Soviet threat 
to peace and stability throughout the Pacific theater. Admiral Crowe allowed 
that Moscow had. little to really boast about in Asia at this juncture. The 
Vietnamese alliance was costing them a billion dollars'a year.. This money 
helped to underwrite Hanoi's repression of Kampuchea--a questionable. venture 


‘at best. Additionally, Afghanistan:could hardly be characterized as‘ an untar- 


nished victory, politically or militarily, and North Korea, although friendly 
to the USSR, was neither a grateful nor reliable ally. India remained non- 
aligned. The presence of millions of Afghan refugees encamped in Pakistan and 


- the flow of Khmer villagers and Vietnamese refugees to safe havens further 


condemned communist policies. .In short, Moscow' < investments had eae smal] 
return terms of. political influence. 






_Eeononticalty,- the story. was much. the same, Moscow had been ere 
unsuccessful in penetrating the-robust Asian markets. Only 7 percent of 
its exports went eastward and the region accounted for only 12 percent of 
Soviet imports. Vietnam, North Korea, and Afghanistan were all suffering from 
economic stagnation or decline and: appeared destined to remain: insignificant 


_players in the marketplace of Asia. Despite their poor showing politically 


and economically {or more likely, because of it), the Soviets seemed: to be 
turning to the one alternative. they could develop anc exploit unilateral ly-- 
their be las power. 


ie Admiral Crowe said the Soviet Far East buildup had eprk inne unabated 
e the last gathering of the SSC in November 1983, and he could not point 
re a single element of their military forces that had not been expanded and 


Mnodernized in the past two years. -This continuing buildup was all the more 


disturbing in light of their demonstrated willingness to project military 
power=--through BACKFIRE bomber flights off the coast of Japan, the occupation 
of Afghanistan, the fortification of Japan's Northern Territories, and the 
willful destruction of Korean Air Lines’ 747 over Sakhalin in Septemer 1983, 


Ii One new DELTA {II nuclear-powered ballistic missile sbmaning “(SSBN} 
also added to the Soviet. Pacific: Fleet, bringing the total strategic 
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missile equipped submarine force to 31. Each of the fleet's stx DELTA III 
Submarines employed the 6,500-km range SS-N-18 missile, which had up to-seven 
independently targeted warheads, Also, since early. 1982j1.YANKEE class. SSBNs 
had been conducting periodic theater nuclear patrols in the Sea of Japan, The 
YANKEES were capable of striking targets in Japan and China, as well -as U.S. 
facilities in the western Aleutians and the northern. Philippines. 


} The USSR continued to upgrade the airborne leg of their theater 


nuclear triad. Soviet BACKFIRE bomber strength increased to 80. . This: steady 


growth, from only 15 four years previously, reflected the continuing. Soviet. 


preoccupation with building a ‘dedicated nuclear strike “force in the Far East 
theater. Overall, this combination of nuclear-capable land and sea based 
missiles and aircraft provided the Kremlin with an unpreesdentes ney of 
nuclear options in the area. ; 


The Soviets had also pursued a paralle] buildup in conventtonal 
forces and equipment. The Far East High Command, which was established at 
Ulan Ude in 1979, continued to exercise authority over all non+sttategic 
‘ground, air, and.naval forces assigned to the Soviet Far“East. ‘There were 
improvements in ground force levels raising the number of Soviet divisions in 
the ‘Far East. to 52 plus a new type of “army corps. 


JE sr the: number of tactical aircraft remained aseenttanly unchaaged, 
the r 


eplacement- of older airframes continued. During the previous -threé years - 


the Soviets introduced over 500 new tactical afrcraft into ‘their Far” East 
inventory. The first deployment of the MIG-31/FOXHOUND in the Far East took 

place in'1983, This advanced interceptor represented a stgnificant “{mprove-~ 

ment in air defense and further enpnass2e6: anes ‘growing TOT ARNES: pracke. gupen 
this a. by eee Soviet military. 


dsaconieneton: was'also evident in japan s usetieen: Territories” stilt 
nae by the Soviets. Significant force improvements -had been. taking. ‘place, 
including completion of the Tennei Airfield upgrade: on Etorofu' Island and 
deployment there of MIG-23/FLOGGERs. These aircraft,’ with aground. attack as 
well as an air intercept capability, -could operate over ‘northern Japan and 
represented a further resolve of the Soviets to maintain combat ready forces 
‘off dapan' s shores. Meanwhile, about 10,000 army and border’ security per- 
sonnel ‘remained encamped at six different bases on the Northern Territories. 
Admiral Crowe reminded his Japanese hosts it was obvfous that the “Soviets 


appeared intent on maintaining their legal Gecupabion of these ‘istands 


Tnge ini tely 2 

Turning next to naval forces, USCINCPAC said the Soyiaes Pacific 
Fleet, already the largest of their four fleets, continued its @xparsion and 
modernization efforts. In the preceeding 12 months, three principal surface 
‘combatants, including the NOVOROSSIYSK, a KARA.class guided missile~:cruiser 
(CG), and a KRIVAK class guided missite“frigate (FFG), had been added, 
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bringing the number of major Soviet surface combatants in the Pacific to 86. 
In addition, three new VICTOR III submarines had been added to the force of 
‘nuclear-powered attack subs. Of the 130 submarines in the inventory, over 
half (71) were nuclear powered. The April 1984 amphibious assault exercise in 
the Guif of Tonkin, which included the recently transferred IVAN ROGOV 
amphibious assault transport dock (LPD) and the MINSK CVHG, demonstrated the 
soviet's growing capability and desire to project its sea power, 





é This sea power projection was part of the Soviet's steady effort to 
expand its presence and influence throughout the Pacific. and Indian Ocean 
regions. -In Southeast Asia, Cam Ranh Bay continued to serve as the focal 
point for Soviet out-of-area operations in the Pacific, and Vietnam's near- 
total dependence on Moscow for economic and military assistance assured the 
Soviets of long-term access.. In 1983 a record high of five Soviet attack 
submarines, three of which were nuclear powered, were situated at or near Cam 
Ranh Bay in the South China Sea. These assets were immediately available to 
threaten the vital sea lanes that linked North Asia and Japan with their 
critical supplies of oi] and other strategic commodities. The development by 
the Soviets of Vietnam's ASW, sea surveillance, and sea lane attack capa- 
bilities further enhanced Moscow's ability to threaten Free World passage 
a the Southeast Asian region. 






Meanwhile, in the Indian Ocean area, the Soviets seneinuee to enjoy 
sedmingly unrestricted access to ports and facilities in South Yemen and 
Ethiopia. Some 20 to 30 naval units could be found in the region on any given 
day. In South Yemen, the Soviets relied heavily on the anchorages around 
Socotra Island and. maintained a continuing presence at Aden. They also 
upgraded their repair facility at Ethiopia's Dehalak Island and maintained a 
100-man naval infantry contingent there. 


In Afghanistan a Soviet army of over 113,000 occupied that belea- 
guered nation. This force, which included 70 fighter aircraft and more than 
100 attack helicopters, was Tess than 400 miles from the strategic Strait of 
Hormuz connecting the Persian Gulf with the Gulf of Oman and the vital sea 
lanes of the Arabian Sea. While their primary mission was to keep a Marxist 
government in place in Kabul, the Soviet occupation troops and the existing 
command and contro] mechanisms were also available to serve as the nucleus of 
a power projection force which could strike Iran or Pakistan, or advance 
southward through the Baluchistan region to the warm waters of the Indian 


Ocean and the of] of the Persian Gulf. 
. ) . The Soviet footholds in Vietnam, Afghanistan, South Yemen, and 


Ethiopia put them in a good position to influence events along the critical 
Pacific and Indtan Ocean sealanes so vital to the Free Worid‘'s economic 
prosperity. Admiral Crowe said Japan, Korea, and the United States faced 
numerous challenges from North Korea and the Soviet Union; yet, the Free World 


was in relatively good shape in East Asia, The region was an economic success 
; speher | 
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SECTION [I~-SOVIET FORCES 


oviet military power continued to expand in the Pacific Basin during 

The military buildup was all the more disturbing in light of the demon- 

strated Soviet willingness to project military power through the deployment of 

offensive naval and air forces to Vietnam, which threatened vital sea lines of 
communication. "4 


ts 


The Soviet Pacific Fleet had been engaged in a well-defined program 
constant improvement in the number of surfacé ships and submarines and in 
the combat. capability of these units. The newer platforms, such as the KIEV 
class aircraft carrier, employed the latest weaponry and sensor technology. 
They significantly extended the battle zone and kilting range of the fleet 
well beyond Soviet borders. The number of combatants had nearly. doubled since 
1974, and included the addition of two KIEV class CVHGs and the IVAN ROGOV 
LPD. The overall submarine capability increased significantly as older boats 
ware replaced by new construction or the transfer of units. There were over 
132 submarines in the Soviet Pacific Fleet at the end of: 1964; including a 
growing number of modern attack pes. 


f. 35CS NTEL). Advancements over the last two. years in Saciet naval aviation 
ineTided the addition of the BACKFIRE bomber - to the Far East with its ‘improved 


antiship missile capability. -Recent Soviet Air Force improvements in this . 


‘area included the September 1983 deployment of MIG~31/FOXHOUND aircraft to 


Sakhalin, “It was: the most sophisticated interceptor in. the Soviet ‘inventory. 
Also deployed in August 1984 were six TU-95/BEAR G@ bombers, capable of béing 
equipped with AS-4/KITCHEN air-to-surface missiles, to Ukraina. ‘The number 
had increased to ten by the end of the year, posing a significant threat to 
allied: tand and maritime forces throughout the Northern and Western Pacific. 


pts 20 IRBM base construction continued in the eastern USSR. At the 
of 1984 there were 162 launchers at 18 operational basés in the Soviet Far 
East, Two additiondl bases, one at Kansk and, one at Barriaul, were known to be 
under construction. The dramatic buildup of Soviet forces - ‘at Cam Ranh Bay 


also presented an ever-increasing threat to the security of vital sea Janes in 
the South China Sea, Western Pacific, and Eastern Indian Ocean., 


1, IPAC (TA- 3) | Point papar fei, 27 Dec 84, Subj: Soviet Buildup in the 


Pacific (U), DECL OADR;°J2/Memo/TS-09-85 (U), 1 Jul 85, Subj: USCINCPAC 
Command History 1984; review of draft 
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Soviet Forces at Cam Ranh Bay 


(S/NOFORN) The Soviet Union continued to employ Cam Ranh Bay as a forward 
staging base for deployed naval and air forces, and improvements were being 
made to the naval port facility and airfield. Based on the importance the 
Soviets placed on their presence in the region as evidenced by the signifi- 
cant buildup of forces, the composition of those forces, and the Targe. shore 
support establishment, it was apparent that an operational "South China Sea 
Squadron" had already been formed. The command structure would be at. least 
the equivalent of that in the Indian Ocean, The geographic location of Cam 
Ranh Bay was of major significance in that it: provided the Soviets with 
flexibility in meeting commitments tn both the Pacific and Indian Oceans: It 
also had several political and operational, advantages: providing .a: presence 
near an important sea lane and near forward U.S. bases; enhancing monitoring 
of U.S, and PRC activities; creating military and political problems for: the 
United States; facilitating Indian Ocean SHOnEN Atos and enabling-».the 
Soviets to influence regional developments.» es de 


sf) Upgrades to the navalubaeescdncvuded the: addition: of 
floating piers of the type used to berth nuclear-powered submarines.at bases 
in the USSR, Additional improvements since 1979 included: the establishment. of 
two high frequency direction finding signals intelligence (SIGINT) sites which 
. enhanced intelligence collection capability in. the.Pacifi¢ and. Indian :Qceans, 
The identification in late 1984 of a third ‘SIGINT site in: the. ‘Da. Nang: area 
further expanded: collection capability. . Upgrades to. the. airfield: -facility 
included the installation of a second satellite communications ‘terminal, 
increased fuel storage, a significant increase in ground. support Sau ements 
improved ammunition storage, and expanded maintenance POGUE Tae be ee oe 


tin April .1984 Soviet naval units participated ‘in the first ‘aronab iv 


mbined USSR-SRV amphibious. exercise, with the MINSK CVHG and. IVAN. ROGOY. LPD 
participating. Soviet naval infantry conducted at least one ‘amphibtous 
landing in the Cam Ranh Bay area during the rehearsal phase. - Additional 
landings might have occurred .in an amphibious operational area. south:-.of 
Haiphong a. few days. later. This exercise underscored. the growing importance 
of Cam Ranh Bay as a forward staging base for, Soviet military POURN s: 


a late 1984 it was confirmed that : the Soviets had- increased - the 
deployment of BEAR aircraft at Cam Ranh Bay Airfield to eight (four BEAR D 
reconnaissance and four BEAR F ASW variants). In addition, BADGER bomber 
aircraft were increased to 16, including 10 strike variants with the ability 
to conduct offensive operations in the South China Sea, Western Pacific, and 
Eastern Indian Ocean, Most ee in mid-December 1984, 14 MIG-~23/ 
1. IPAC (IA-3) Point Paper (S/NF/ TEL), 27 Nov 84, Subd: Soviet Use of 
Cam Ranh (U), DECL OADR, : 


2. ‘Ibid. ae 
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. FLOGGER vartable-geometry fighter aircraft were delivered to Cam Ranh Bay, and 


were expected to be operational by February 1985. "1 


Recent: Surface Combatant Construction 


. (S/NOFORN/WNINTEL) Recent open-source reporting highlighted the signifi- 
cance Soviet surface ship developments, Soviet naval planning apparently 


had progressed from a "defense of the homeland" concept to one suggesting that 


‘gaining and maintaining "command of the sea" in areas not contiguous to the 


Soviet Union was of increasing importance. Construction of the KIEV class 
V/STOL carrier’ had concluded in April 1982 with launching of the fourth and 
final unit, probably to be named BAKU. This ship was midway through fitting 
out. Its weapons suite remained an enigma; however, several marked dif- 
ferences from the lead unit were noted. The most significant were a phased 
array radar and the installation of SA-NX-9 SAMs (as on NOVOROSSIYSK).. Mean- 

while, the -lead ship KIEV concluded its first overhaul. period, which had 
commenced in late December 1982. Two units of this class, MINSK and NOVOROS- 
SIYSK, were-assigned to the Soviet Pacific Saar: 


_ (s/s) Oni. :the buttding ways adjacent to BAKU work continued 
on the” Soviets’ first conventional takeoff and landing aircraft carrier. 
Imagery analysis indicated the ship of approximately 70,000° tons. would be 
nuclear powered. It could join the Soviet fleet by 1989. By 1995 the Soviets 
would probably have two operational full-size aircraft ‘carriers. At the . 
Leningrad shipyards construction of a KIROV-class nuclear-powered cruiser 
continued. Unit 2, FRUNZE, was launched in May 1984 and late inthe year was 
conducting sea trials. .It might ultimately be assigned to the Soviet Pacific 
Fleet. Construction had begun on a third KIROV type hull-"in May 1983, 


' Eventually, JOU to six ch these units were expected to be built. 
(S/NOE: Pautwre In they’ svat oamanits three destroyer construction 


programs were also underway. The SOVREMENNYY class DDG began production at 


Leningrad in 1976, and three were operational in the Northern Fleet. Six 
other units were in vartous stages of construction, fitting-out, and sea - 
trials, As many as five of these ships: might: be assigned to the Pacific 
Fleet,: with the first -arriving in 1986. SOQVREMENNYY was the first “Soviet 
destroyer built since 1970 without a primary ASW function. The ‘ship ‘incor- 
porated the SS-NX-22 cruise missile, providing a significant surface-to- 
surface warfare capability. This was complemented by ‘a 130mm ‘dual-purpose 
gun mount, providing the Soviet Navy with increased firepower to support 
amphibious operations as well as surface warfare. At the same time, the 
SA-N-7 system provided effective air defense against multiple hargets: ina 
hostile electronic countermeasures environment. 

1. IPAC (IA-3} Point Paper-($), 27 Dec 84, Subj: Soviet Buildup in the 

Pacific (U), DECL OADR, 


2. IPAC Intelligence Summary (S/NF L/NOCONTRACT), Jan 85, pp. 26-28, 
DECL OADR. s . 
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soaps The second ongoing destroyer production program, that 
of theADALOY DDG, had commenced in 1978 at both the Leningrad and Kaliningrad 
shipyards. Three had joined the fleet and a fourth was expected to achieve 
operational status by late 1984,.. Of note, three units had been fitted with a 


three-dimensional air search radar for improved surveillance and target acqui- 


sition. At least five additional units of this type were in various stages of . 


construction or fitting-out. A total of 16-20 UDALOYs was projected and of 
these, six would likely be assigned to the Pacific Fleet. The third active 
destroyer project was of the venerable KASHIN class, the original version of 
which entered service in 1963, Units under construction at Nikolayev were 
contracted for delivery to India. Three units had already been transferred 
and three more w to be delivered by 1987. 







(S/NOEORN/WNINTEL) Three, possibly eoue frigate programs were - also on- 
going.<Construction of the KRIVAK 11 FFG continued at the Black Sea. Shipyard 
at Kerch. Eleven had been produced at several shipyards ‘since 1970, . Three 
units of a newer version, given the name of KRIVAK III, were identified at 
Kerch.. The first of these was sent to the Pacific Fleet. and, based ‘on a 
likely ASW mission, could patrol the approaches to the Kuril Islands and Sea 
of Okhotsk. A total of 21 KRIVAK Is and IIs had been produced-earlier, Other 
' frigate construction programs were the KONI. elPSey for export, ‘and GRISHA 
ara of which | 55 had been built by 1984, : 


" (S/NOgS 7WNINTEL) ‘The. Soviet. naval ‘ship constructton program uridavaconed 

Moscow’§: commitment to qualitatively and quantitatively. enhance its .naval 
power - “Projection capability. Overall numerical ‘strength. of. the Soviet: ‘Navy 
showed a signficant. increase, from 189 major combatants in .1964.to more. than 
310 in 1984, There was an even more significant upgrade -in- quality.’ * The 
percentage of missile-capable ships increased from 8.7 percent in 1964: to 34.6 
percent in 1984. New technologies being incorporated in Soviet ship.design 
and weapon syatems would continue to complicate U, ae maritime Sey 


New Generation SRBMs 

snpzosonn. Since the mid-1960s the Soviets had provided their 
majoy“combat units with surface-to-surface missile capability consistent “with 
the -expected mission: of the unit. ‘During. the 1960s and early -1970s the 
primary role assigned to these short-range ballistic missiles (SRBMs} was 
battlefield nuclear strike. Over the last decade, however, the Soviets had 
expanded the anticipated role of SRBM systems and: now considered: them an 
integral component of both nuclear and -non-nuclear fire support plans. © To 
provide their ground units with the capabilities to meet: this expanded‘mission 
the Soviets pursued an aggressive program which produced a new generation of 
SRBMs and a number of warhead options. "9 
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saps The SS-12 MOD II was the Soviet Union's longest range 
SRBM 0 kilometers), and the only-one deployed in the Far Eastern theater of 
military operations that could reach USPACOM bases from Soviet soil. Forty- 
eight SS-12 missiles were. located at Novosysoyevka near Vladivostok, These 
missiles were transported within an environmentally controlled pod on a 
wheeled transporter-erector-launcher (TEL). Each of the 12 TEL had three 
additional missiles assigned. Reload time was about 130 minutes. The two- 
stage solid propellant SS-12 MOD II was a modification of the SS-12 MOD I 
SCALEBOARD with an improved guidance and contro] system. It had a circular 
error of probability (CEP) of 300-400 meters at two-thirds maximum range 
instead of the 600-800 meters for the MOD I. The improved accuracy would 


’ allow some additional flexibility in targeting the: nuclear warheads, which 


ranged in yield from 30 to. 600 kilotons. An improved $5-12 with terminal 
guidance was expected to be operational as early as 1985, With this improved 
guidance the system might achieve a CEP of 50 meters. 





NINTEL}) A new missile, the projected SS-23, also had the range 
Some USPACOM bases if deployed to the Kuril Islands. It was assessed 
to-b@ the eventual replacement for the SCUD-B tactical nuclear missile at the 
front ‘level. Some 108 liquid propellant SCUD-Bs were assigned to the Far 
Eastern theater and had the capability to deliver a 1,000 kg non-separating 
warhead 300 kilometers with an accuracy of 500-900 méters CEP. The SS-23 was - 
a solid propellant missile with inertial guidance that was designed to improve 
this accuracy to 250-300 meters CEP and extend the range to 500 kilometers, 
The Soviets were attempting to improve this CEP to 50 meters by equipping the 
$$-23 with guidance update during flight. 






NINTEL) | In addition to their nuclear capabilities the new~ 
On. -SRBMS. could deliver high explosive, subprojectile, and chemical 
warheads, In a non-nuclear war, the most likely use of the SRBM weapon system 


‘against USPACOM forces would be chemical attacks on airbases. The Soviets 


were known to have toxic chemical warheads for their older generation SREMs 
and these were believed to be available for the new missiles. However, the 
$S-12, being the ground commander's longest-range weapon, would most likely be . 
employed with a nuclear warhead against key ground force targets in China or 
held in reserve for use against USPACOM targets. The primary mission of the 
new generation of. Soviet ‘SRBMs was battlefield nuclear strike. The mobility 
of these weapons, the short flight time, and the targeting flexibility 
provided the Soviet ground forces with a family of versatile and effective 
weapons. The development of more accurate guidance systems and more effective | 
conventional warheads increased me possibility of their use in a non-nuclear 
conflict., 
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=? USCINCPAC believed: that ‘North Korea still sped to achieve 
a 


- weuntffcation’ on its own terms. ‘Since 1980 it had ‘conducted a series ‘of 


large-scale military exercises, “war preparations" campaigns, and alerts 
designed to ready military. forces and the. civilian population _ for combat, 
However, North Korea had not..been free to pursue tts own course without 
reference to the Soviet Union arid China. Pyongyang had followed an ambitious 
expansion and armed forces improvement program ‘since the mid-1970s, As a 
result: the north enjoyed a clear, advantage’ in almost all aspects of combat 
strength over the Republic of Korea. y 


(S/N én) Should the ROK government stumble badly, or the United States 


be militarily diverted elsewhere, another invasion was seen as possible. 


‘ However, USCINCPAC believed such a scenario was unlikely as long as U.S. 


forces remained in South Korea and the U.S. commitment remained credible, 
China and the USSR had contributed to both economic and military development 
in. North Korea, but had shown no::enthusiasm for another war that could draw 
them into a direct confrontation with the United States. 


(S/NOFORN) The most likely scenario over the next several years was a 
drift’ toward a de facto "“Two-Koreas" ‘solution, with occasional? violent 
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I. Ibid. 
2, IPAC (IA-2) Point Paper (SMF), 13 Feb 84, Subj: Assessment of North 


Korean Intentions/Capabilities (U), DECL OADR. 
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incidents and tensions continuing at existing: jeveld;, or one Slightly 
higher, Nevertheless, North Korea was capable .of - sustaintt a 
conflict against the ROK for a period of several’ ‘months, ve pe Adkpendent 
of outside assistance. . ne ie 


thee 








(S/ ORN) The North Korean armed forces niaintstned a Signtficant 
advan ‘age over the: south in personnel strength, cambat inaneuver: untts, jet 
combat aircraft, and fighting ships (especially missile attack. boats)... 
‘expected to maintain this: advantage over the ROK untit the Sav TYE ; 
Korea had.the capability to launch a major.attack- on. South. Korea with: little 
or no warning, and such an attack would be land-based, with .afr.atd, naval 
support. In addition, they could project, sizeable special ‘purpose fékces 
air, land, or sea into flank and rear areas of the south’ to- cofiduetisraids, 
denial operations, interdiction of lines of communication, and ‘unconvelitional 
warfare opera ions., “oy 





















(S/REL ROK) The Defense inten iigenee Agengy fore said tha ‘North:, “Korea 
- was “attempting to reverse thé recent trend of -becoming isolated. Oe cally 
and economically. Pyongyang’s ‘proposal for. tripartite. ‘(NKeROK- 2 peace 


talks, Premier Kim It-sung's visit to Moscow and Eastern Europes ‘and continued 


emphasis on Third World diplomacy were recent. examples of efforts to break out 
of this isolation. ‘In the economic sphere, Seoul continued to prosper as the 
North Korean economy stagnated. Given.the respective rates :of- growth, the 
gross national product of the south would | be five times that of the, “north by 


decade's end. To help solve its domestic, economic problems, ; and to. ‘compete 


more successfully ‘in world markets, Pyongyang appeared . to be« ‘changing its 
emphasis somewhat from heavy industry to a mix that included more: lighit 
industry. Since first defaulting on $1.6 billion in debts to. the West. in the 
mid-1970s, Pyongyang had been largely cut off from Western investment, goods, 
and technology. In his recent visit to the Soviet Bloc, Kim sought. economic 
development: and technological assistance from the Eastern bloc nattons.> . 


(S$ ROK) North Korea's efforts to turn its economy around.,and to gain 
foreign support indicated that a solution short of. war: was’ still-being pur- 
sued. Kim I]-sung, 72 years old, had spent all of his adult life. trying to 
reunite a divided Korea. Although he would like to complete this task:-in his 
lifetime, he had probably not set a specific time frame when reunification had 
to be accomplished. The grooming of his son, Kim Chong-i1,.as hetr-apparent 
was designed, at least in part, to insure that the quest for. reunification 
would not be buried with the father. The constant growth in military capa- 
bilities, combined with Kim Chong-i]'s pledge to continue his father's work, 
attested to North Korea's determination to keep the military option viable. 
Therefore, the DIA believed the north had adopted a long-term -approach to 
reunifying the peninsula and was unlikely to act out of sheer desperation. 
de SOT 
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ype) The transition to Kim Chong-i] was progressing smoothly and 
indigations of a power struggle were virtually non-existent. As older 
officials. passed from the scene, they were being replaced with Kim Chong-i1 
loyalists. Once Kim. It-sung dies, a move against the son was seen-as pos- 


sible, but the longer the elder Kim survives (his health seemed reasonably 
good), the Wetter the enance: was for an orderly eralster of power. 






(SAREL ROK) As long as North Korea remained dedicated to reunification 
andrefused to rule out the use of force, the DIA was concerned about its 
intentions. Although the DIA did not believe Pyongyang had decided to invade 
the south in 1984, North Korea would-continue its efforts to. ‘destabilize the 
south... As. time passed, . given the high-tension environment ‘on. the - peninsula, 


“the... poteritial:: for. rapid®. ‘deterioration in. the - situation: could very. well 


increase ;.. -éspecial ty:W 






ith: -the number of- {atapnationat, events “hosted. by Seoul 
a6. eecada Games . 
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these changes were probably intended to relocate forces to areas that were 
better served by existing lines of communication and closer: to the DMZ, 
Changes in..the disposition of brigades: and divisions subordinate to the 
southeast and southwest mechanized corps might not become widespread since 
they were already deployed close behind the forward corps. However, farther 
to the rear, brigades of the corps at Namdaechon were clearly being relocated 
and changes in the disposition of some brigades of the northwest mechanized 
‘corps might Follow. : Me : , 


~ (S/NOEDRN7WNINTEL) On 9 July:-General “Wi7T1am:.J. Livsey,”: COMUSKOREA, 
informed” the: Directors DIA..and :NSA.-(Nattonal Security “Agency) that’ he was 
bout the -reorganization: underway. within-.the =NoFth “Korédh? ground _ 
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contacts with the PRC had increased dramatically since the eer of a 


Chinese airliner to Seoul in 1983. om 

; if President Chun had made several moves to liberalize some aspects of 
domestic, political, student, and press activity, reflecting confidence in his 
ability to withstand criticism of his policies and actions. Although student 
dissidents continued to be active, support for massive anti-government demon- 
Strations was waning in light of Chun‘s democratization efforts. He planned 
to continue in his efforts to liberalize all aspects of life in South Korea, 
ranging from the lifting of various. bans and restrictions on politicians and 
former politicians to increased freedom of the press. and greater. autonomy for 
universities. Most of Chun's supporters and many of the opposition .belteved 
that he would step down in 1988 as promised, and allow for peaceful elections 
and transfer of power. This would be a first in modern South: Korean political 
history, and would be a prime indication of the PrOnress and maturation: that 
had oscurred. 


(c) The South Korean economy had experfenced rapid routh: over. the 
eceding-two years. After an Initial slowdown at the beginning of, the 1980s, 
the growth rate rose to nearly 10 percent annually. The 1984 GNP growth. rate 
was 7.6 percent. The large national debt ($42. billion) was being. managed, well 


and was ‘not expected to cause any great difficulty. President Chun -was- 
exerting a great deal of effort in. the. acquisition of new. technology: : for. 


_ Korean industry. A good portion of his. trip to dapan in. the. fall. of .1984 was 
expected to be spent in further negotiations for Japanese high technology. 


 (S/N@FORN) = As the GNP continued to grow, defense. “spending had also grown, 
and was pegged at 5.5 percent. The North Koreans stil] had the numerical 
advantage in troop strength and weaponry over the south and would, continue to 
have it for at least the next five years. What South Korea lacked in. quanti- 
ty, however, tt was almost frantically attempting to make up in.quality.. The 
navy was building its own modern destroyers and frigates. Tanks and infantry 
fighting vehicles had been developed for the ground forces, and the air force 
contracted for high-performance F~16s in the near future. 


“security Issues in. China: | - 


Ps 


(CA FORN) The Sino-Soviet rift was becoming less of..a- dominant, factor in’ 


Chinese foreign policy as China increasingly stressed the theme. of. indepen- 
dence from alignment with either superpower. However, Beijing -continied to 
view Moscow as the primary threat to Chinese security, Since 1982 the. PRC and 
the Soviet anion had pone tues five rounds of bilateral cece with 
i. IPAC (1A-2) Point paper ( ), 17 Jul 84, Subj: Cirhent. Situation (Poli- 
tical and Military) in South Korea (U),.DECL OADR; J2/Memo/TS-09-85 (U), 
1 Jul 85, Subj: USCINCPAC Command History 1984; review of draft. 
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4. IEPAC (IA-2) Point Paper 


the latest occurring in October 1984 in Beijing. From an overall perspective, 
the recent improvements in Sino-Soviet relations had been more symbolic than 
substantive. Beijing continued to reiterate that the onus was on Moscow to 
eliminate perceived threats to China's security before relations could -be 
fully normalized. , 


/NOFORN/WNINTEL ) Although. the Sino-Soviet border had become somewhat 
desensitized over the past few years, China continued to maintain about 
1,8 million troops or.50 percent of its ground forces along the common border. 
The. Chinese possessed the capability to defend forward (in selective areas) 


against both a Soviet. conventional and nuclear attack, and force the Soviets 


into a. protracted conflict in which Beijing firmly believed it could not be 
defeated, 9 ; 


) To the south, for the past five years the Sino-Vietnamese border 
region was a point of tension and potential conflict, with the intensity of 
Chinese actions generally being proportional to Vietnamese activities near the 
Thai-Kampuchean border. PRC forces conducted a shallow incursion into the SRV 
in April 1984, for the first. time since 1979. Although China _augmented : its 
forces along the border in August with two infantry divisions, Hanoi continued 
to hold .a numerical advantage in ground troops..in the border region: Since 
July, activity was limited to artillery exchanges and small-unit clashes. 
USCINCPAC believed it. was unlikely. that a ee of . . Stno-Vietnanese 
Bete ‘would occur in. the near term. 


(sf. Since’ ‘diplomatic. relations were established between the United States 


oe the PRC in 1979, relations between the two countries had experienced both 
' peaks and valleys, But. after .Sécratary. Meinberger' § visit to, China .-in 1983 


and Defense Minister Zhang Aiping's reciprocal visit to the United States in 
1984, Sino-American military. relations reached a new threshold of cooperation. 
These two visits were followed by the conclusion of the first significant 
military equipment contract in July 1984, the sale of. 24 Sikorsky helicopters 


_to China. Additionally, the Chinese military was. looking to the United States 
for further assistance in modernizing its forces, specifically in the areas of 


antitank and air defense systems, avionics for fighter aircraft, and ec 
ammunition Production. techniques. “4. 
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1, .IPAC (IA-2) Point Paper (S OCONTRACT/ORCON), 14 Dec 84, Subj: 
Current Issues in China (U), DECL 


2. IPAC (IA~2) Point Paper (S/ INTEL), 20 Apr 84, Subj: Sino-Soviet and 
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AI Reto the relationship appeared to be flourishing, improvements in 
military cooperation--from Beijing's perspective--had definite, predetermined 
limits. Mutual self-interest would continue to be a key factor in this rela- 
tionship, with cooperation falling well short of any Sino-American security 
agreement, zT _ 


Som the minds of the Chinese leadership, the problem of Taiwan was 
the single most pressing foreign policy issue confronting the country. The 
United States and the PRC had agreed in August 1982 that U.S. arms sales to 
Tatwan would not exceed, either in qualitative or quantitative terms, the 
level of those supplied since 1979 and the United States intended ‘to gi'ddually 
reduce these ‘sales, leading to a final resolution. Beijing had empliasized 
that the arms sales issue could be resolved by negotiations; 1.6., agreéing to 
a specific time limit for the transfer of American arms to Taiwan. By dotng 
so, the PRC believed that Taiwan would be more receptive to Beijing’ S pro- 
posals, "9 ’ 


CAE, thous China had not renounced the use af: force agit tetizan, it 
opted a position calling for peaceful reunification with the motherJand. In 
this regard, Beijing announced a-"nine-point" proposal which. essentially, would 
allow Taiwan to exerctse’ tota? autonomy in’ exchange - for. recognition “of PRC 


sovereignty over the island. However, Taiwan- consistently ‘advocated that - 


reunification with the mainland had to be accomplished | through: “the: three 
principles of nationalism, democracy, and the people's: welfave:. For ‘the near 
term it was expected that Beijing would continue to take. .the propaganda 
‘offensive in the reunification issue, ‘However, no movement. was anticipated 
until the existing generation of leaders on both sides of the Tadwan Sthait-- 
and possibly the next generation--passes from the scene. "30 O~«C 


Vanuatu Relations with Cuba 2 bee ao 


Since Vanuatu: established diplomatic relations. With: Cuba ‘during the 
vakeh 1983 Nonaligned Movement summit in New DeThi, and the” first,” Cuban 
ambassador presented his credentials in July of that, year, there. ad been 
increased regional concern as‘to the nature and extent of Cuban invel venient in 
Vanuatu. This resulted in considerable speculation as to what impact their 
- relationship would have on Vanuatu's foreign policy in general and, specifi- 


cally, how. willing Vanuatu would be in accommodating Cuban activities in. the — 


future, “4 


‘eh a yA Ake A Se meek mW NY eye SA SO NS Py ML TEA Se SO Ta ct Oe a MS mt Ah my amy DD Se GD YP Dl de DO 


1. Ibid. 

2, IPAC (IA-2) Point Paper_{G}s-14 Dec 84, Subj: PRC: The Tauan ps, (), 
BECL* OADR. 

3. Ibid. 

4. ‘IPAC (IA-4) Point Paper (SANF7WNINTEL), 17 Aug 84, Subj: Vanuatu Rela- - 
cone with Cuba (vu), DECL OADR. ~ < 
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the attention of the army. They also caused a serious drain on national 
resources, were principal suppliers of heroin to the world market, and 
prevented any coherent approach to national development. | 


: The "Golden Triangle" and Narcotics Trade ‘ 

fA | 
snp After Southwest Asia the so-called "Golden Triangle," 

or the Burmia~Thailand-Laos border region, was ‘the world's largest opium- 
producing area and the source of approximately 20 percent of the heroin 
consumed in the United States. Of the estimated 607 tons of opium produced in 
the Golden Triangle in 1983, about 550 tons came from Burma, 37 tons from 
Thailand, and 20 tons from Laos. This was consistent with Burma's historical 
position as the region's principal opium producer. Users within the region 
were’believed to consume up to a third of the crop produced, and the remainder 
was then refined into a crude morphine base or highly refined heroin. Ten | 
kilograms of raw opium were required to. obtain 1 kg of morphine base, which 

could then be further refined | into an almost equal amount: er, nearly pure 

heroin., ; 











CONTRACT) A Targe and varied number of unsavory groups were 
the narcotics ‘trade but the majority of the traffic was cont 
ted by only -a few, operating inside Burma adjacent ‘to the -Thai border. 








5 | 
The three eee involved in : 





drug production and transfer were: 


con The Shan’ United: Ariny - - ‘ Believed . to control 70< 30 percent of 
narcotics processing and traffickingin ‘the Golden Tria tay Strength PVT 7 
estimated: at between 1,400 and 2,000. 








“e 


.@° The 3d and 5th Chinese Irregular Forces - Numbering between 1,800 
and 2,500, they were - remnants of: Kuomintarig (Nationalist) divisions which 
retreated into Burma in 1949-1950. They operated © as warlord bands, running 
narcotics caravans and refineries ,. and engaged in smuggling. ; 


‘The Burmese Communist Party - Following a reduction in aid from 
the PRC ‘i the late 1970s, this group payed: into the narcotics business to 
finance their movement. 


i, Ibid. ie: 
2. IPAC (1A-4) Point Paper (S/NFZ INTEL/NOEONTRACT/ORCON), 25 Jul 84, Subj: 
The Golden Triangle--an OverView (U) “DECL OADR. eg” ee 
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exchange reserves were very low,....There-were. Four: ¢ 
the past .yéar to 'try to slow the ‘drain. by reductii 


| "ment and “its armed:forces to respond. ’ iA s 


snes Both the Burmese and Thai governments had indepen- 
dently «hdertaken anti-narcotics operations in the past several years, causing 
some interruptions in the trade. It appeared, however, that the traffickers 
were quite adaptable and had changed locations of the refineries, sought new 
distribution routes, and increased thetr purchases of acetic anhydride. In 


short, it seemed that the impact of government operations and such interna- 
tional pressures as could be applied had only transitory or minimal effects. , 


Trouble in the thi Tippines 


Political and Economic Problems 





(C/NOFORN) After opposition leader Benigno. Aquino was “ggsass inated upon 
his urn to Manila from exile in August 1983, President. Marcos faced the 
most serious situation he had encountered since the imposition of martial law 
‘in 1972, Since. then, the economy had remained in poor condition but Marcos 
was able to restabilize the political situation. In the May 1984. _parlia- 
mentary elections, oppositionists won about 60 of the 200 seatS--a sizable 
minority. The electorate had sent a strong message to. Malacanang- Palace that 


the problems . facing the Philippines’ were associated, with: the president) S$ long 


tenure. in office. Meanwhile, the economic situation had reached a critical 
~. Stage, with the total- national: debt. approximating .U. Sx. $26, BA} on,. ‘ar 









more attractive... Devaluation, however, Jal $d, meant.“Tner gad pra’ 
poor, une realized a decrease in buyfng power. “9 ee aed 


(S/N ORN) With. budgetary restrictions resulting from the . financial 
situ on,.. resources available to the’ armed forces to handle all. potential 


- security «threats. could become so. severely. constricted: that “any. increase in 
insurgent activity would-:begin” to. severely: etcaln the abit of | the: g ern 







(cyerian President Marcos: was “known | to have: some “pro “related to 
his Kidneys. He was in seclusion for health reasons during Aygust 1984 and 
again .after 13 November, further raising. Speculation about his physical 
condition. One focus of attention was that if Marcos became. Ancapact tated the 


mel tary: could make a move for a central political role. 


.(C/OFORN ) Public outrage over the. Aquino .assassination continued 
throfghout 1984 even though demonstrations and violence, which peaked in 


September 1983, had tapered off by the end of that year. . The investigative 
body looking into the killing received considerable praise for. its. pursuit of 


1 a! es 
2, IPAC (IA-4) Point Paper re Nov 84, Subj: Philippine Political/ 


Economic Situation Us. -DECL OADR. 
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